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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A® the personal side of the Republican struggle has been set- 
tled, even his opponents now admitting that Mr. McKinley 
will be nominated on the first ballot, the interest centers on the 


Democratic Convention at Chicago. In this case the personal | 
interest is notably wanting. No candidate on either side of the | 


party awakens even a stir of enthusiasm, while the question of 
principle at stake in the declaration to be made about money 
excites the liveliest discussion. Until Saturday last, when the 


Kentucky primaries were held, the champions of the gold stan- | 


dard entertained some hope that the convention would be induced 
to declare against silver. But now that the silver men have 


carried those elections beyond dispute, they seem to have aban- | 
doned hope of organizing the convention. They see that they | 
will not carry a single Southern State, and Texas is the only one | 


in which they have strength enough to organize a bogus conven- 
tion to send up a contesting delegation. 
This leaves no question open but that of the power of the 
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majority to effect a nomination in the face of the two-thirds rule. 
It was that rule which was used to split the party in 1860, and it 
may be employed in the same way again, as, indeed, seems not 
unlikely. 

Evidently the gold Democrats are dividing into two factions— 
the politicians who mean to stand by the party whatever it votes 
about money, and the amateurs, who wish fora split. This last 
faction is centered in the East, and contains those business men 
who are, or think they are, interested in the maintenance of the 
gold standard. Should they secede from the Democratic party, 
and nominate Mr. Cleveland or some other enemy of silver, the 
campaign will be exactly symmetrical... Weshall havea straight- 
out silver candidate, a pronounced monometallist candidate and a 
straddler. Thus the money issue will be presented to the people 
with a neatness and completeness which are unusual. 








Any losses the Democrats would sustain from the withdrawal 
of Mr. Cleveland and his friends the money-lenders and the 
office-holders, will be far morethan=-eompencated—by the acces- 
sion of the silver Republicans, the Populists and the unattached 
friends of the white metal, provided that the bimetallic Demo- 
crats do not lose sight, in the enthusiasm of victory, of the rights 
of Populists and bimetallic Republicans, without whose loyal 
support the election of any candidate they may nominate is impos- 
sible. The silver Democrats in the flush of victory over organiz- 
ing the convention must do nothing to alienate the friends of 
silver in other parties. They must adopt a brief platform with 
the single issue of bimetallism paramount, and they must nomi- 
nate a candidate who can be endorsed by Populists and bimetallic 
Republicans. 

As Populists and Independent Republicans must take part in 
the election of a bimetallic President the Democrats cannot afford 
to ignore them by nominating a candidate from a purely Demo- 
cratic standpoint. The candidate who can win must be repre- 
sentative not alone of silver Democrats but of bimetallists of all 
parties. Around such a candidate the bimetallic forces can be 
united. 

This is emphasized. by the returns of the Oregon election of 
Congressmen held on Monday last. In the first of the two dis- 
tricts into which the State is divided, a Populist was elected after a 
quadrangular fight, a gold Republican, a free silver Republican and 
a Democrat being the opposing candidates. Inthe second, wherea 
Republican straddler was opposed to a Populist, the latter is elected. 
This is the temper of the States of the farther West generally, and 
the Republicans will have to leave them out of their column in case 
they adopt an ambiguous declaration about silver, as they are 
almost certain todo. The Republican outlook is far from being 
as clear as it was even three months ago. Then they assumed 
that the tariff issue would command the support of the whole 
North. But the response of the people to the bold course taken 
by the friends of silver in the Senate and elsewhere has altered 
the situation beyond expectation. Secretary Morton, who has 
been the frankest of all the administration in his avowal of gold- 
monometallism, after a trip through the West, declares that not 
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only will a silver man be nominated at Chicago, but he most prob- 
ably will be elected by the united forces of the West and the 
South. He warns his friends of the folly of supposing that the 
‘* craze for silver ’’ is confined to the silver-mining States, as they 
trimmers’ 


“e ’ 


frequently assume in their speeches. He says the 
are going over to them everywhere, in the belief that the cat is 
going to jump that way. 

It is not Tariff but silver that is now leading the issue, and 
to this the monometallist papers of the great cities have contrib- 
uted by their badgering of the Senate and their insistance on a 
declaration of monetary ‘‘orthodoxy’’ from Mr. McKinley. 
‘* They builded better than they knew.’’ 








Exactly how far Mr. McKinley went to conciliate the 
‘bosses ’’ in his interview with Mr. Quay cannot be known at 
present. But the report gathers strength that he readily accepted 
the overtures which the Pennsylvania Senator held out, and even 
gave him authority to deal with the others of the anti-McKinley 
combination in the interests of peace within the party. It is 
announced very positively that Mr. Quay is to be made Chairman 
of the National Committee,—a place within the gift of the suc- 
cessful candidate according tousage. Theanti-Quay Republicans 
of this State are so well satisfied of the trutii of this that they are 
preparing petitions to Mr. McKinley, remonstrating with him for 
selecting such a man to represent him before the country. It is 
to be remembered in this connection that Mr. Harrison in 1888 
waived his right to nominate the Chairman of the Committee, 
and, when Mr. Quay was chosen, expressed his regret for it 
privately. That Mr. McKinley should select the man whose 
appointment grieved even such a determined politician as Mr. 
Harrison, would be a very bad omen for the character of his 
presidency, if he should be elected to that office. The one merit 
of his candidacy up to this Canton Conference was that he was 
carrying with him the bulk of his party, in defiance of the little 
handful of men who pretend to keep the control of it under their 
hats. This he now abandons if he has made any such agreement 
with Mr. Quay. 








ConGREss did not bring its singularly unfruitful session to a 
close by the first of June, as was promised; but talks of adjourn- 
ing before the month is ten days old. There are still a few appro- 
priation bills hanging fire in committees of conference, and a few 
important measures on which one house has acted, but not the 
other. The Bankruptcy bill is one of these and the Immigration 
Restriction bill is another. The Senate has passed a measure to 
stop the Treasury from augmenting the debt of the United States 
in order to keep up its stock of gold; but this of course the House 
will not pass. Both branches have passed an act to repeal so 
much of the Wilson-Gorman tariff as exempts from excise duties 
alcohol for use in the arts. The objection to the exemption is 
that it opens the door to innumerable frauds on the revenue. The 
proposal was brought forward as far back as Mr. Hayes’s admin- 
istration, and very strongly supported by representatives of vari- 
ous interests. The matter was referred to a body of scientific 
experts, of whom Dr. George F. Barker of the University of Penn- 
sylvania wasone. They reported against it on the ground that alco- 
hol which had been submitted to the treatment which was supposed 
to unfit it for any use but in the arts, could be restored to its former 
condition and used in preserving and making beverages. It was in 
defiance of this report that the authors of the present tariff acted 
in yielding to the pressure of persons concerned in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol. The result has entirely justified the warning 
given by the scientific chemists. The bill provides for a special 
committee of three members of each branch, to report on the 
question at the next session of Congress. 


THE Ways and Means Committee of the Hous: has reached 
a report on the Reciprocity question, which it adopted by a strict 
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party vote. The resistance of the minority would be surprising 
if it had not been preceded by the still more surprising action of 
their party in Congress in repealing the Reciprocity clauses of the 
Tariff of 1890. ‘Those clauses were the work of Mr. Blaine after 
the Tariff had been adopted by the House and sent to the Senate. 
They were pronounced a masterstroke of fiscal policy, even by 
the organs of the Democratic party. They in no way impinged 
upon any principle that party entertains, and are just such 
arrangements as free trade countries are eager to make. They 
did undoubtedly enlarge the amount of our exports to Central 
and South American countries, especially of farm products of all 
kinds which bear exportation to tropical and semi-tropical coun- 
tries. For no other apparent reason than that they had been 
enacted in a protective tariff by a Republican Congress, they were 
slaughtered by the Democrats of the Congress which was elected 
in the reaction of that year. Since their repeal our exports to 
other American republics have not only ceased to grow, but have 
fallen off decidedly, especially flour and meat products. Business 
men of all parties and of all ways of thinking about the t :riff 
agree in asking that they be restored. Yet the Democrats of the 
committee vote as one man against the proposal; and no doubt 
Mr. Cleveland would veto a bill for that purpose. 

THE President's second term has not been so fruitful in veto 
messages as was the first ; but he seems not inclined to abandon 
the distinction of having vetoed more bills than all the other 
Presidents put together, with the possible exceptions of Messrs. 
Tyler and Johnson. A handful of Pension bills have fallen 
beneath his censure, but his most important step has been the veto 
of the River and Harbor Improvement bill. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Cleveland vetoed a similar bill during his first 
year in office, and that this gave a backset to the work of spend- 
ing money on rivers and harbors during his first term. His prin- 
ciples as to the duty of government, are such as make him wel- 
come every reasonable objection in detail to such measures. The 
present bill he finds extravagant in its appropriations, It directly 
appropriates $:7,000,000, and authorizes contracts which would 
require an outlay of $62,000,000 in the near future. He alleges, 
without giving particulars, that several of the proposed outlays 
have been declared undesirable by expert engineers in the govern- 
ment service, and that others never have been submitted to them. 
He also declares that some of thei are for the benefit of very lim- 
ited localities, or even of individuals, and not for the public good. 
We attach less weight to this last allegation, not so much because 
it is not accompanied by either specifications or proofs, as beeause 
Mr. Cleveland’s notions of what is for public benefit are so con- 
fused and limited that his judgments on specific points are not to 
be trusted. On Free Trade principles, as he understands them, 
no outlay that is not of a police character is for the benefit of the 
whole public. In this he is only more consistent than our Free 
Traders generally. On their principles, the nation should expend 
no money on rivers or harbors, because commerce should be 
required to take care of itself as much as are manufacturers. If 
the New York importers want a harbor at the mouth of the 
Hudson, why should they not raise the money by subscription 
among themselves? So the trading-guilds of the middle ages had 
to take care of their harbors, in what the philosopher Fichte 
called ‘the age of Free Trade, bad Latin, and cosmopolitanism.’’ 
So the Anarchists, who are simply logical believers in the /a7ssez 
faire principle, insist that roads and harbors shall be left to the 
care of those who wish to use them, and that those who do not, 
shall not be taxed to pay for them. 








THE Prohibitionist party is not one which very directly 
affects the results of national elections ; but it is a significant 
fact that its specialty has not sufficed to keep the national conven- 
tion from splitting on the silver question. For some time past 
the party has been dividing into narrow-gauge and broad-gauge 
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factions, the former insisting on fighting on the single issue of | 
the suppression of the liquor traffic, while the latter desired this 

to be combined with declarations on the money question, sectar- | 
ian appropriations for schools, woman suffrage, and the like. The 
struggle in the convention, which met at Pittsburg this year, was | 
Of 814 votes, there was a majority only of 4o against | 


very close. 
the broad-gauge platform, and more than two hundred delegates 
withdrew before the business of the convention was complete, 
solely because it refused to make a declaration in favor of free 
coinage of silver. 
ranks solid because of the rising tide of feeling about silver, is | 
visible enough. But that this younger and highly enthusiastic 
party should go asunder, in spite of its agreement on the issue 
which gives the party its name, is even more significant The 
seceders, led by ex-Gov. St. John of Kansas, will go to swell the 
support for the silver nominee, although the Prohibitionists are | 
mostly former Republicans, who have become discontented with | 
the attitude of that party towards the liquor traffic. They are, 
indeed, essentially Republican as desiring collective action, through 
government, on matters which Democrats would leave to individ- 
ual action. Yet they will be found in the Democratic camp this 
year, if the Democracy is found to be the party of action on the 
pending issues. 


That the old parties are unable to hold their 


THE celebration of Memorial (or Decoration) day had none of 
the striking features of last year’s observance, but it was none the 
less widely and heartily observed. In Philadelphia the Fairmount 
Park Art Association chose the day for the unveiling of a fine 
statue of President Garfield who still holds a high place in the 
popular affections. This was not altogether appropriate, as the 
day belongs rather to the undistinguished host who fought and 
died in the cause of the Union, than to men of eminence, who 
are entitled to special commemoration. It is the plain people, 
who showed themselves capable of courageous devotion and self- 
sacrifice, to whom the day and its gracious ceremonies belong. 

Less inappropriate is the use of the day for flag-raisings at 
public schools. It was largely to the lessons of patriotism taught 
in those schools, and in those text-books of American history, 
whose anti-British contents so much grieve the souls of our 
Mugwumips, that the people owed the passionate love of their 
The flag is the 
common bond between the past which the day recalls, and the 
future to which the school looks forward. It is the index of 
what the American people desire the youth of the land to learn 


country which made them heroes in its behalf 


in its schools, so that if ever such another necessity for patriotic 
devotion should arise, they may not be found wanting. 








THE month of May, 1896, will hold a place of its own in the 
meteorological records of the country. From beginning to end it 
was a month of severe extremes of heat and chill, at one time 
anticipating the fervors of July, and at another rushing back to 
the bleakness of November. Its close, however, was of a kind 
that has almost effaced the rest from recollection, through the 
great floods, followed by destructive tornadoes, which desolated | 
parts of the west. St. Louis, and its Illinois suburb East St. Louis | 
were struck by a double tornado, as if to prefigure the coming of 
the Republican National Convention, with both the Tariff and 
Silver on hand. When such violent winds strike an open and 
agricultural country, the destruction of life and property is apt to 
be pdinfully great. But when they range through a suburban 
river town, built mostly of wood, and through closely but not 
solidly built portions of a great city, the effect is vastly worse. 
Since the yellow fever left Memphis, no American city has suffered 
with such severity as these two; and Congress gave fit expression 
_ to the feelings of the people in hastening to give them public aid, 
Had this not occurred while Congress was in session, nothing 





could have been done with the promptness which such calamities 
call for. Each Congress, therefore, should place at the disposal 
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of the President and the Secretary of the Interior a sum adequate 
to the relief of any sudden calamity which may befall any part 
of the country during the recess. 








THE English police are quite sure they have evidence of a 
revival of the policy and the party of violence among the Irish ; 
and we believe they are not mistaken. Ever since the Young 
Ireland Party was organized in 1842, the Irish people have been 
divided into two parties in their struggle for national rights. 
One party, following in the footsteps of O’ Connell and encouraged 
by the success of the struggle for Catholic Emancipation and 
against the tithes paid to the Established Church, propose to 
effect for Ireland by constitutional agitation all that she could 
obtain by a revolution. The other sees no hope for a real reform 
of Irish grievances and a satisfaction of national aspirations 
except through a forcible separation of the two countries. From 
the close of our own war till the riseof Mr. Parnell into influence, 
the party of force had the lead. Through his pleading that Home 
Rule could be had by parliamentary agitation, that party consented 
to retire to the rear, and even to give him a measure of support. 
His imprisonment by the Gladstone government in Kilmainham 
Jail led to a resumption of violent measures, and the organization 
of the Invincibles. Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of the Home Rule 
program again gave the Constitutional Party the lead, and this 
they have been able to maintain so long as the Liberal Party, even 
in its defeat and powerlessness, stood where Mr. Gladstone had 
brought them. ‘The quarrel over the Education Bill of the Tory 
government, which has caused a breach between the Liberal Dis- 
senter and the Irish delegation, has taken from the party of force 
all reason for farther abstinence from action. And, while most of 
its members repudiate isolated acts of violence, and propose arm- 
ing to take advantage of any great war in which England may be 
involved, some favor and defend a policy of terrorism, alleging 
especially the effect of the Clerkenwell explosion in re-opening 
the Irish question and forcing both disestablishment and the 
passage of the Irish Land Acts. It will not be surprising, there- 
fore, if this section of the Irish Nationalists should make them- 
selves both heard and felt at the present conjuncture of affairs. 


THE coronation of the Czar seems to have been the most 
splendid affair of the kind that this generation has witnessed, all 
the oriental gorgeousness of one half his Empire being combined 
with the civilized splendor of the other. The sad catastrophe 
which blotted the occasion, and cost the lives of thousands, was 
itself a mark of the indiscipline which prevails under a despotic 
government, whose subjects are not required to take care of them- 
selves, but have all precautions taken for them by the police and 
the military. Even the police and the soldiers were incapable of 
taking care of the enormous mass of humanity which had gathered 
on the plains around Moscow ; and, in the absence of experience 
in self-government, it had never acquired the power of taking care 
of itself. 

What the new Czar will do in the way of abolishing the 
grievances of his people, is still uncertain. He declines to com- 
mit himself to anything,—even to restoring to the provincial 
assemblies of the nobles the poor shadow of power that his great 
grandfather conferred upon them, and of which his father allowed 
the police to strip them. Yet the Liberals of the Empire, or 
rather of its Europeanized cities, continue to entertain hopes that 
he will take steps toward a representative government, and will 
put a stop to religious persecution. Neither of the two is proba- 
ble. The weight and influence of the whole army of officials, 
which was too much for both his predecessors, will probably suf- 
fice to keep him in the old track. Nor is he likely to abandon the 
notion that uniformity in religious belief is essential to national 
unity,—an opinion held by all European statesmen before Riche- 
lieu. Inthese things Russia represents a stage of social develop- 
ment which has passed away two centuries and a half ago in 
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western Europe ; and in its system of land tenure it stands where 
Europe did a millennium ago. 





ENGLAND’s task in Egypt is growing more difficult. Her 
appropriation of the revenues of the country to pay the expenses 
of conquering the Soudan is opposed by the international tribu- 
nal, which is vested with the ordinary control of those revenues. 
To be sure, this body stands for nobody but the holders of Euro- 
pean bonds; but it was professedly in the interests of those bond- 
holders that England invaded the country and overthrew Arabi 
Bey. In the management of the country, much has been done to 
improve the condition of the people and to bring out the natural 
resources of the soil. The cotton-growing industry, which used 
to appear on paper as a rival to our own, has actually become 


such, and we are actually importing cotton from Egypt tothe dis- " 


advantage of our own planters. The taxes are still collected with 
aclub, as in the days of the Pharaohs and under every gov- 
ernment since then. But the condition of the fellahs is distinctly 
better than under the Khedive’s government. It does not at all 
follow that the English are popular with that or any class, as they 
are apt to suppose. Their own test of happiness is getting on and 
making money; and they assume that this is equally true of every 
people with whom they have todo. It is not true of Oriental 
peoples. Freedom from hunger and thirst and exposure counts 
with them as a small matter in comparison with things which 
lie nearer their hearts, and especially with their religion. That a 
Moslem country should have passed under the control of an 
infidel power, and thus become ‘‘the house of confusion,’’ is a 
grief beyond expression, possibly carrying with it the pains of 
Gehenna forever to every Moslem who does not either fight the 
infidel power or fly from the country. The plans of such a gov- 
ernment to extend its rule over Moslems still independent of the 
infidel must be extremely grievous to true believers. And Cairo 
is a very centre of Moslem fanaticism, through possessing the 
Mohammedan university in which tens of thousands of students 
are taught gratuitously in the El Azhar mosque. It was most 
unfortunate for the government that a case of cholera occurring 
in the university brought the authorities in collision with the stu- 
dents, the latter refusing to allow the place to be disinfected. 
The sanitary measures of the English are an additional offence, 
as contradicting the fatalist notions of the Moslems. But John 
Bull is nothing if not sanitary, and he forced his way into the 
place, killing a couple of students in the process and arresting 
hundreds. He had better have shut them in, let them die of the 
infection, as they preferred, so far as his interests in Egypt are 
concerned. 


NOT THREE PARTIES, BUT ONE. 


HE bimetallists of all parties must unite on, and give their 
unwavering and loyal support to a common Presidential can- 
didate. Unless this is done, success is out of the question. There 
must be but one bimetallic candidate for President—not three. 
There must not be three candidates representing bimetallic prin- 
ciples, and each asking for the suffrages of bimetallists. 

For bimetallic Democrats, for Populists, for Independent 
Republicans believing bimetallism to be the paramount issue, for 
each of these groups of bimetallists to nominate their own Presi- 
dential candidate, and thus divide the votes and waste the 
strength of bimetallists, is to make the success of bimetallists at 
the polls, and the restoration of bimetallism impossible. Bimet- 


allists in the Democratic, Populist and Republican parties must 
not stand apart over questions of minor difference. Because 


bimetallists in both Democratic and Republican parties cannot 
agree on the questions over which they have fought and divided 
in the past is no reason why, believing as they do, that the 
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restoration of bimetallism can alone bring renewed prosperity, 
they should stand apart on the old issues and refuse to support a 
common candidate standing for the free coinage of silver and 
financial independence. 

Partisanship must be subordinated to patriotism. There is 
no occasion for bimetallic Democrats, or Republicans or Populists 
to sacrifice their principles, but there is every reason why they 
should not divide their forces in the coming campaign on three 
distinct candidates, and by so doing defeat the great, and at this 
time, all-important question of policy on which they are all agreed. 

For bimetallists to array themselves into antagonistic groups 
is to court defeat. There are great differences, it is true, between 
bimetallic Democrats, Republicans and Populists over other ques- 
tions of public policy, but when they are agreed that the appre- 
ciating gold standard is undermining our independence, impover- 
ishing our people, and rapidly degrading our wage earning 
classes to a condition of abject dependence, of virtual slavery, to 
an aristocracy of wealth built up on the suffering and poverty of 
our producing classes, when they are agreed that a prompt return 
to bimetallism can alone check the appreciation of gold and stop 
the disastrous fall in prices that is ruining our farmers and manu- 
facturers and reducing our wage-earning classes to beggary, and 
when they are agreed that bimetallism can alone bring renewed 
prosperity, why place the restoration of bimetallism in jeopardy 
because of differences over questions of policy that are admittedly 
subordinate to the great question of bimetallism with which the 
interests of all classes are bound up? 

We repeat there is no occasion, there is no necessity, for 
Democrats and Populists and Republicans believing bimetallism 
to be the paramount issue, to sacrifice their principles, but believ- 
ing bimetallism to be the most important question before the Ameri- 
can people, believing that the welfare of our producing classes 
is bound up with the restoration of bimetallism, and knowing that 
only by a union of the bimetallic forces in all parties can the 
restoration of bimetallism be achieved, it is the duty of all patri- 
otic Americans believing in bimetallism, to subordinate all other 
questions during the coming campaign to the one great question 
on which they are all agreed, unite their strength and give their 
votes to acommon candidate standing for bimetallism, and finan- 
cial independence, as opposed to gold-monometallism, an appre- 
ciating dollar, and the degradation and enslavement of our pro- 
ducing classes to foreign money-lenders. 

The restoration of bimetallism accomplished, then Demo- 
crats, Populists and Republicans who have united their forces to 
bring about bimetallism, and to free our people from encroach- 
ments of the money-power and the aggressions of centralized capi- 
tal, can fight out, by the ballot, their differences over other ques- 
tions without endangering the future of our people. But for 
bimetallists in different parties to divide and pull at cross pur- 
poses, at this time, over issues that, though great in themselves, 
are subordinate to the money question and so regarded by the 
great majority of bimetallists, is to place in jeopardy the inde- 
pendence of our producing classes. 

Should the bimetallists in the Democratic party control the 
Chicago Convention they cannot afford to nominate a man or 
adopt a platform that will alienate the support of bimetallic 
Republicans or Populists. Without the general support of 
bimetallic Republicans and Populists the silver Democrats can 


not hope to carry the election. ‘The platform on which all bimet- 
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allists can stand must be brief, the candidate must be representa- 
tive of, and acceptable to all bimetallists. Therefore, if the 
bimetallists control the Chicago Convention, the duty will devolve 
upon them, not of nominating a bimetallist simply from a Demo- 
cratic standpoint, but of nominating a man who will be the repre- 
sentative of all parties. 

As the bimetallic candidate must be elected by a union of 
forces of all parties, the duty will devolve on the Democratic Con- 
vention, if controlled by the bimetallists, of nominating the can- 
didate for all parties, of naming the man who will be acceptable 
to, and who will receive the cordial support of all bimetallists. In 
short, the convention must act as a convention composed not of 
Democrats, but as a joint convention composed of Democrats, 
Populists and Republicans differing over many minor questions, 


but united on the one great question of bimetallism. 


The performance of the duty of acting for all parties that will 
devolve on the Democratic Convention, if controlled by the bimet- 
allists, must needs be of great difficulty. Failure to perform it 
satisfactorily must lead to the rout of the bimetallic forces and 
victory for the gold-monometallists. If a mistake is made in the 
choice of a platform, and especially of a candidate, defeat of the 
bimetallic forces is inevitable. A candidate must be chosen, 
whether chosen by Democratic. Convention or by joint conven- 
tion of Populists and silver men and bimetallic Republicans who 
Should the 


Democratic Convention be controlled by the silver men and a 


will receive the cordial support of all bimetallists. 


mistake be made by selecting a candidate who will alienate the 
support of Populists or bimetallic Republicans, or both, such nom- 
ination will be fatal to bimetallic success, for it would presage 
the division of the bimetallic forces and the scattering of bimetallic 


votes on two or perhaps three candidates. 


At this time we can only repeat that the duty of all bimetal- 
lists is to put patriotism before partisanship. Every effort must 
be made by bimetallic Democrats, by Populists, by Independent 
Republicans, to nominate, without regard to party, an upright 
and incorruptible man for President who will be acceptable as the 
candidate to bimetallists in all parties and who will receive the 


enthusiastic and loyal support of bimetallists generally. 


WAGE-EARNERS MUST PROTECT THEMSELVES. 
ONE 


wage-earners ; none are so grievously injured by falling 


so keenly feel the evils of an appreciating dollar as the 


prices. 

The wage-earner can only prosper when fully employed and 
he cannot find ready employment while prices are falling, for fall- 
ing prices absorb the expected profits of production, destroy all 
incentive to industry, and paralyze enterprise. When production 
is remunerative then the employer, whether farmer, or manufac- 
turer, or miner, will strive to extend production, and to extend 
production he must secure the assistance of additional workmen. 
Further, the incentive to increased production is proportionate to 
the prospective profits of increased production. The larger the 
profits of industry, and the greater the prospective profits result- 
ing from increased production, the more anxious will be the 
employer to extend production and the higher wages will he be 


inclined to pay for the necessary assistance. So it is that when 
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the profits of industry are largest, wages are highest, for then it 
is that there is the greatest demand for labor. 

Consequently, when prices are rising we find the wage-earn- 
ing classes fully employed and at remunerative wages, for then it 
is that the profits of industry are largest and the incentive to 
increased production greatest. And on the contrary, when prices 
are falling leading to smaller profits, curtailed production and 
lessened employment for wage-earners, then it is that wages are 
lowest. In the first instance it is labor that is in greatest demand, 
in the second it is work ; in the first the employer anxious to 
increase production, stands ready to offer better wages to secure 
the necessary help; in the second the wage-earner is obliged to 
seek out the employer and bid against his fellow for work. 

Thus when prices are falling the wage-earner finds it dif- 


ficult to sell his time, the most perishable of all salable things, 
for just as prices fall taxes and interest charges become more 
burdensome and the margin of profit on production is restricted, 
thus destroying the incentive of employers to increase production 
and curtailing the demand for the services of wage-earners. And 
while, consequent on the appreciation of gold and the resulting 
fall of prices the wage-earner suffers great losses from enforced 
idleness and lower wages, he receives no compensatory advantage 
from a fall in the prices of what he buys. Compared with the 
decrease in his money income through cuts in wages and idleness 
the fall in the retail prices, at which he is obliged to fill his wants, 
is inconsiderable. 

The result has, of course, been that with the fall in prices, 
And not until the tend- 
ency of prices to fall is checked, will his condition be ameliorated, 


the wage-earner has been impoverished. 


for not until then will a ready sale for the products of industry 
and at remunerative prices be assured, and until such time as the 
profits of industry warrant an increase of production, there will 
be no increased demand for labor and wages will not rise. 

As the blighting fall of prices that is sapping the wealth of 
the nation and impoverishing our working classes is directly due 


to the appreciation of gold caused by discarding silver as a money 
metal, the interest of the wage-earning classes is bound up with 
the restoration of bimetallism. Continued adherence to the appre- 
ciating gold standard must through gradual stages of impover- 
ishment, inevitably lead to the thraldom of our wage-earning 
classes to foreign money cliques and their allies in America, and 
end in the virtual overthrow of our republic and the establish- 
ment of a moneyed aristocracy. 

The future of the wage-earning classes of America is in their 
own hands. They must rely on their own energy and power. By 
combination they have the power to protect their own interests, 
and if they are true to themselves, if they are alive to their duty 
to their country, their families and themselves, they will make 
themselves heard and their strength felt in support of bimetallism 
—the policy of industrial and financial freedom. They have 
They 


have the power, and the power carries the duty to protect their 


trusted in others to protect their interests already too long. 


own interests. 

Let the wage-earners unite their strength, and their demands 
cannot successfully be withstood. Let them make known their 
purpose to assert their rights, and their rights will not be ignored. 
They have the power, and they have the duty to name a candidate 
for President on whom they can rely to protect their interests 


against the encroachments of the foreign and domestic money 
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cliques, who are striving to saddle the gold standard permanently 
on our nation, and thereby reduce the wage-earning classes of 
America to the thraldom of virtual slavery. 

The wage-earning classes have a duty to perform. If they 
do not exert themselves in defense of their own interests, no one 
else will. If they are content to become the mere drudges of 
foreign money cliques, and to toil without just remuneration for 
their labor and for others’ profit, if they are content to accept an 
unjust division of the products of their labor, which will force 
them to live lives of impoverishment that others may be enriched 
at their expense, then they may remain supinely inactive and 
indifferent during the coming election, then they may careless'y 
divide their votes among different candidates, and thus make cer- 
tain the saddling of the appreciating gold standard on the 
country. 

But if they would free themselves from dependence on the 
money cliques, if they would receive just remuneration for their 
labor, if they are not content to see the loaners of money, the 
drones of society, grow rich by their impoverishment, then they 
must awaken from a lethargy that must be fatal to liberty, unite 
for political action, make known their fixed purpose to assert their 
rights and choose a candidate for President in whom they have 
confidence and trust. Let them choose such a candidate, let them 
make known their purpose to unanimously support such a candi- 
date, and such leaders of the Democratic and Republican parties 
as are not subservient to the power of money, who cannot be cor- 
rupted by place or gold, but who have the true interests of their 
country at heart, will gladly ratify such choice as will the leaders 
of the Populist party. 

The wage-earners have the power, by making their desires 
known, to unite the ranks of bimetallists in all parties, they have 
the power and the duty to pick out the leader in the coming cam- 
paign, a leader who will be acceptable to all patriotic citizens, and 
by so doing they can make the victory of the bimetallic forces in 
November assured, make certain the overthrow of the money 
cliques, who, through the agency of an appreciating dollar, seek 
to first impoverish, and then to enslave our producing classes, and 
insure the preservation of liberty. 


HIGH PRICED MONEY MAKES LOW PRICED GOODS 





7 following quotation is the gist of an argument advanced 
by Senator Lindsay of Kentucky, in support of the conten- 
tion of the gold monometallists that the general fall in prices since 
1873 has no connection with the demonetization of silver. ‘‘ If 
the alleged demonetization of silver has enhanced the value of 
gold, and because of such enhancement diminished the market 
prices of cotton and wheat, the same case ought to operate equally 
upon every other article of commerce where no exceptional reason 
intervenes to the contrary. If high priced money makes low 
priced goods, then, all things else being substantially alike, the 
prices of everything we produce or consume should equally 
decline.’’ As such has not been the case, Senator Lindsay con- 
cluded that ‘‘ the assumption that the general decline in prices is 
due to the discrimination against silver as a money metal is with- 
out warrant or support in fact.’’ 

Now, if wheat was our measure of value, a scarcity of the 
wheat crop, either at home or abroad, leading to an enhanced 
value of wheat, would result in a general fall in prices. Just as 
wheat, owing to its scarcity became more valuable, other things 
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measured in wheat would fall, and the producers of other com- 
modities in general would be obliged to give more of their products 
in exchange for the bushel of wheat. But just as a scarcity of 
wheat would lead to an enhanced price of wheat relatively to com- 
modities in general, so a scarcity in the supply of some other 
article might lead to a coincident enhancement of the value of 
such article with the result that there would be no change in the 
price of such article measured in wheat. 

For instance, a bushel of wheat is at present worth about as 
much as ten pounds of cotton, and the gold price of a bushel of 
wheat on the farm is about 50 cents. Now suppose a failure of 
the crops in Europe should lead to such an increased demand for 
wheat as to cause the gold price of wheat to advance to 75 cents. 
Evidently, the supply and demand for cotton remaining the same, 
the value of cotton measured in wheat would fall. Instead of ten 
pounds of cotton buying one bushel of wheat it would take fifteen. 
And this would be the case with all other commodities the supply 
of and demand for which remained the same. In other words, it 
would take fifty per cent. more of commodities in general to pur- 
chase the bushel of wheat, and if wheat was our measure of value 
this would be expressed by a general fall in prices of 33% per 
cent. But, now suppose that coincidently with the failure of the 
European harvests resulting in an enhanced value of wheat and 
an increased purchasing power of wheat in general, the cotton 
crop in America was equally short with the grain crop in Europe. 
Evidently the scarcity of cotton would lead to an enhanced value 
of cotton just as the scarcity of avheat led to an enhanced value 
for wheat. Consequently there would be no change in the rela- 
tive value of wheat and cotton. Ten pounds of cotton would still 
buy one bushel of wheat, not because wheat had not appreciated, 
but because cotton had become equally dear. So, under such cir- 
cumstances, if wheat was our measure of value, prices of commodi- 
ties in general would fall by one-third, but the price of cotton 
would remain unchanged. 

Now just as a scarcity of wheat would lead to an enhanced 
value of wheat and a fall in prices measured in wheat, so a grow- 
ing scarcity of money, caused by discarding silver and throwing 
upon gold alone the burden of the exchanges of the Western 
World, has led to high priced money and low priced goods. That 
prices of all commodities have not fallen in like degree goes with- 
out saying, but it is none the less true that all commodities have 
been affected by the appreciation of gold. A short supply in a 
commodity here and there, of an article protected by patents or 
monopolized by some trust designed to keep up prices by restrict- 
ing production, or of an article for which there has arisen some 
unusual demand, has resulted in keeping up the prices of such 
articles much above the general level of prices—in some few 
instances led to an actual increase in price in the face of high 
priced money. And on the other hand, the opening up of new 
sources of supply for agricultural products, the extending of the 
area from which Europe can draw her supplies of wheat and cot- 
ton, has resulted in causing more than an average fall in such 
articles, and so other articles, the demand for which has fallen off 
greatly, show a greater percentage in fall of prices than com- 
modities in general. 

Just as prices of commodities would fluctuate relative to one 
another under a stable standard of value they fluctuate under an 
appreciating standard with the difference that on a stable standard 
there would be no change in the general level of prices, while with 
the appreciating standard, they tend to gravitate around a lower 
and lower level. In other words, changes in the value of the 
things measured as well as in the value of the measure affect 
prices. But a change in the length of the monetary yardstick 
affects all prices, while a change in the value of the thing measured 
only affects the price of the commodity so affected. Prices of 
some commodities may not fall with an appreciating dollar owing 
to curtailed supply, but the producers of such articles feel the 
blighting effects of an appreciation of gold, unless, indeed, they 
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are protected by combination in trusts or secured by some natural | 
advantage or monopoly, equally with all producers. 
Thus last year our cotton crop was little more than two-thirds | 
of what it was the year before. The cotton planters as a result | 
of the curtailed supply got more per pound for their cotton, but, 
taking the whole cotton belt, the average money yield of the crop | 
per acre was little, if any, greater. So from the higher prices the 
cotton planter got no benefit. He felt the appreciation of gold 
equally in both years. The difference between the price of cotton 
he received and the price he would have gotten if the value of 
gold had not been enhanced by discarding silver was as great one 
year as the other. True, he got a better price last year than the 
year before, but so also would he have gotten a proportionately 
higher price if our measure of value had not been changed. 


Thus we see that the effect of an appreciating measure of 
value on the price of a commodity may be entirely offset by a 
growing scarcity owing toa short supply or increasing demand. 
For instance we find that prices realized for our exports of pork 
products (bacon and hams, lard and pork), were no higher for 
the year 1895 than for 1873. But the explanation is not far to 
seek. New markets have been opened up and new and extended 
uses found for these products. The demand for pork products 
for export greatly increased and our exports of such products 
were sixty per cent, greater in 1895 than in 1873. But while the 
demand has increased both at home and abroad, the increase in 
the number of hogs has not kept pace with the growth of our pop- 
ulation. January rst, 1873, there were 792 hogs to every 1,000 
inhabitants ; on January ‘st, 1896, only 607. Thus the demand 
increasing while the supply has fallen off the tendency of prices 
to fall in response to the appreciation of gold has been entirely 
offset. 


Thus it is quite clear why prices of different articles should 
fall unequally with the appreciation of gold, for the appreciation 
of gold is not the only thing that affects prices. It is only one 
factor. But there is another cause that leads to an inequality in 
the fall in prices of different products on which too much stress 
can not be laid. The direct cause of a fall in prices consequent 
on a growing scarcity of money is the curtailed demand for goods 
that necessarily follows a scarcity of money. When money 
becomes scarce and men have less money to spend they are obliged 
to restrict their purchases, and just as demand slackens, prices 
fall. But when men are obliged to restrict their purchases, they 
do not curtail their purchases of all articles that they have been 
in the habit of using in like degree. Indeed, they stop their pur- 
chases of certain classes of goods before they restrict their pur- 
chases of other classes in the least. Consequently some classes 
of goods are bound to fall faster than others. 


When, through cuts in wages and enforced idleness, the 
wage-earner finds his income reduced he does not curtail his pur- 
chases of commodities indiscriminately. So long as he can com- 
mand the money he will not restrict the purchases of the actual 
necessaries of life at all. He will cease to purchase articles of 
luxury and of household comfort before he will curtail his purchases 
of clothing or economize on fuel and food, and he will curtail his 
purchases of clothing, piecing out and mending his old raiment, 
before he will restrict his purchases of food. Indeed, so long as 
he can command the money, he will not curtail materially his 
purchases of food. He can spare luxuries and do without the 
comforts of life, he can struggle on with insufficient clothing, but 
food he must have. Consequently while the demand for house- 
hold comforts is almost at once restricted when the earnings of the 
wage earning classes are curtailed, and while the demand for 
clothing falls off later, the demand for the absolute necessaries otf 
life falls off the last of all. 

Thus it is that the retailers of the necessaries of life are the 
last to feel a falling off in demand, and the last to reduce prices. 
Consequently the wage-earner suffers grievously from an appre- 
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ciating measure of value. His wages fall with wholesale prices 
of manufactured goods, and with the price of wheat and cotton 
that is made in the European markets in competition with the 
producers of silver using countries. But the purchasing power 
of the dollar he receives for his services increases, through the 
fall in prices of what he buys, comparatively very slowly. Indeed, 
it is only as the result of his own impoverishment that the retail 
prices which he must pay for the necessaries of life fall at all. 
And just as the purchasing power of his wage is reduced, he is put 
at a greater and greater disadvantage in making his purch ses, 
for when he has little ready money he is obliged to live from hand 
to mouth and buy in smaller and smaller parcels. Buying each 
day’s food and fuel day by day, he pays much greater prices than 
when able to buy in larger quantities. The retailer takes advan- 
tage of his necessities to charge extortionate prices, and thus just 
as the income of the wage-earner is reduced by enforced idleness 
and cuts in wages, his ability to spend it economically grows less 
and less. 

The very nature of things resulting from an appreciating 
dollar causes, therefore, a very unequal fall in prices of different 
commodities and of the prices of the necessaries of life at retail 
and at wholesale in particular, retail prices falling much slower 
than wholesale, all of which works to the great injury of the 
wage earner. As we have said, the first effect of a lowering of 
wages is to lead toa curtailed demand on the part of the wage 
earner for such articles as carpets, and furniture and household 
comforts in general. The result is, as the demand for such goods 
is curtailed, prices fall, and the producers of articles of household 
comforts finding the market for their products restricted, curtail 
production. This throws wage earners employed in the produc- 
tion of such articles out of work to join the vast army of wage 
earners seeking for work, which reacts on the earnings of other 
wage earners and consequently on the demand for the products of 
others. Consequently, curtailed employment in one industry 
leads to curtailed employment in others, and so it goes until all 
industries and all producers are affected, until all enterprise is 
paralyzed and the community impoverished. 


Our farming classes were the first to feel the baneful effects 
of the appreciation of gold, for they sell their surplus products in 
the world’s markets, and one of the first results of discarding 
silver, leading to the appreciation of gold measured in silver, was 
to extend the area of supply from which Great Britain could draw 
her supplies of food and raw materials. As silver has fallen as 
measured in gold it has not lost any of its purchasing power in 
silver-using countries. The indisputable fact is that the ounce of 
silver will buy as much wheat and cotton and other produce in 
silver-using countries to-day as ever it would. Consequently, 
just as silver has fallen as measured in gold, the cost to Great 
Britain of buying in such countries has been reduced. Of course, 
to meet this competition, our agricultural classes have been 
obliged to cut prices, and, unable to reduce the cost of production 
in any like degree with the fall in prices, they have been impov- 
erished, and their ability to pay high wages impaired. With 
impoverishment of farmer and farm laborer of course came 
reduced demand for manufactured goods, for, receiving less, they 
have had less to spend. So they have curtailed their purchases of 
such articles as they could best get along without, which, of 
course, resulted in lower prices for such goods, curtailed produc- 
tion and decreased employment for wage earners employed in the 
manufacture of such goods, leading in turn to decreased demand 
and lower prices for the products of others. 

Year after year prices have fallen, wages have been reduced, 
and employment curtailed. Different commodities have fallen in 
different degree as the demand has been differently affected, but 
retail prices have ever been the last to fall, and as it is at retail 
that wage earners must spend their wages, they have felt most 
grievously of all classes the fall in prices. 
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WOMAN'S WAYS. 





RE the eyes I love black, brown or blue? 
It matters not what is their shade or hue, 
So long as they are loving, tender, true. 


They may be blue as bluest summer sky, 
Or brown and black in deepest shades may vie, 
I love the soul which meets mine through the eye. 


The eyes which tell me all I care to know, 
Whose orbs with sympathetic fervor glow, 
And all the heart within on me bestow. 


The wide world holdeth none that can excel, 
The soul within them doth my soul impel ; 
Dear eyes, I thank them for the tale they tell. 





Kate Douglass Wiggin, in one of her recent magazine stories, 
put the following in the mouth of a pretty woman : 

‘* T’ve lived thirty-six years, and I have never seen a man’s 
unhappiness last more than six months, and I have never seen a 
woman make a wound in a man’s heart that another woman 
couldn’t heal. The modern young man is as tough as—well, 
Ican’t think of anything tough enough to compare him to. 
I’ve always thought it a pity that the material with which men’s 
hearts is made couldn’t be utilized for manufacturing purposes ; 
think of its value for hinges or for the toes of little boys’ boots 
or the heels of their stockings !”’ 

* 

A letter from a lady at an inland watering place in Germany 
to her husband contains the following passage: ‘‘In your last 
epistle you sent me two hundred marks and one thousand kisses 
I should be glad if, in future, you would send me more money 
and fewer kisses.’’ 





The London Truth, writing on ‘‘Curiosities of Women,’’ says 
that women pin from left to right, men from right to left. Women 
button from right to left, men from left to right. Women stir 
from left to right (their tea, for instance), men from right to left. 

Women seldom know the difference between a right and left 
shoe, and if a housemaid brings up a man’s boots, she will nine 
times out of ten place them so that the points will diverge. 

Can these peculiarities be explained ? 

KK 
* 

The woman of sense and good taste is by no means the 
woman who impulsively dons the extreme fashions. She does 
not seek to be made conspicuous by her gowns. The ultra-wide 
skirts, the astoundingly large sleeves, or the pronouncedly 
drooping shoulders are all e chewed by her—hence she always 
appears well dressed and comfortable. Not only does she choose 
her own happy medium in cut, but she is quite certain that a color 
is becoming before she dares to appear in it. If, however, the 
latest shade is particularly pretty and yet unbecoming she con- 
trives to have her gown of a contrasting and becoming color, and 
places bows of ribbon, twists of velvet or bits of satin facings of 
the fashionable shade where it cannot in the least affect the com- 
plexion. It is a woman's duty to always appear at her best, and 
to do so she must be a student of her own style and individuality. 
Again, is it safest to follow the advice of the old philosopher, and 
‘* know thyself.’’ 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


HEN nursing the sick it is a great help if the doctor will 

write or dictate to you the treatment of the case, for it is 

not well in many cases to trust one’s memory only. Again, in 

a serious case of illness, a ‘‘ diet sheet’’ should be kept, stating 

at what time precisely food and medicine should be given ; also, 
if possible, mentioning tea, milk, etc. 


; 3 


Clover tea is excellent for purifying the blood, clearing the 
complexion and removing pimples. Dried clover may be used for 
the tea. 

A simple and effective mouth wash for sweetening the breath 
can be made with a single crystal of permanganate of potash in 
half a tumberful of water. Use frequently during the day. 


— 
* 


Recent investigations, according to Science, establish the fact 
that the essential poison of the poison ivy can be nothing but an 
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oil. Hence water will not remove the poison from the surface, 
but alcohol will, if applied freely. 
RK 
To remove the fire and relieve the pain of a burn, soak at 
once in cold water in which plenty of soda has been dissolved. 


yk 


Essential oil of garlic has been used to cure consumption by 
Dr. Séjournet, of Revin, in the Ardennes. Mixed with two hun- 
dred times its weight of sterilized olive oil it was injected under 
the skin, producing a marked improvement in the sixteen patients 
on whom it was tried. 

v* 

The opinion that hurry in eating is a prolific cause of dyspepsia 
is founded on common observation. The ill results of bolting the 
food have been attributed to the lack of thorough mastication, 
and to the incomplete action of the saliva upon the food. Two- 
thirds of the food which we eat is starch, and starch cannot be 
utilized in the system as food until it has been converted into 
sugar, and this change is principally effected by the saliva. But 
there is a third reason why rapidity of eating interferes with diges- 
tion. The presence of the salivary secretion in the stomach acts 
as a stimulus to the secretion of the gastric juice. Irrespective 
of the mechanical function of the teeth, food which goes into the 
stomach incompletely mingled with saliva passes slowly and imper- 
fectly through the process of stomach digestion. Therefore, as a 
sanitary maxim of no mean value, teach the children to eat slowly 
and in giving this instruction by example, the teacher as well as 
the pupil may receive a benefit. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








H, to and fro on my bosom of love, 
Like a bird on the bough of the brown hazel swinging, 
While a husho falls from the stars up above, 
And a lul-la-loo are the night winds singing. 
Sleep, sthoreen bawn, 
Sleep, on till dawn; 
Peace to my heart your sweet breath bringing. 


Oh, wee-she handies and mouth of the rose! 
My share of the world in his warm nest is lying; 
While a husho falls as the blue eyes close, 
And a lul-la-loo is the night wind dying. 
Sleep, flower of love, 
Sleep, cooing dove, 
Softly above my heart's glad sighing. 


Alanna, machree, cling closer to me, 
The daylight is flown and the pale stars are peeping, 
While a husho falls o’er the land and the sea, 
Aud a lul-la-loo from the far hills creeping, 
Sleep, sthoreea bawn, 
Sleep, on till dawn: 
Angels their watch above you keeping. 
—From the Irish. 
St  & 


Children often acquire bad habits of making mouths, grim- 
acing, and sometimes suck or bite the lips until they so distort 
them as to produce a permanent deformity and ruin the expres- 
sion of the face. They should be deterred from habits which are 
fatal to good looks. Mouthy children are unpleasant, but they 
are curable. 


ss 


It is no slight excellence in Dickens that he was passionately 
fond of children, and he is most successful of all in his portrayal 
of the character of children. Little Nell in ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’’ 
and Little Paul in ‘‘ Dombey & Son’’ are masterpieces It is 
pathetic to note how, when the cab drove up to his door on his 
return from America, four youngsters hurried down to the gate, 
and were kissed through the bars because the father could not 
wait for the gate to be opened. In this connection we think also 
of the lines found in his desk after his death: 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says school is dismissed, 
May the little ones gather round me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed! 
Rk 

A little girl who had mastered her catechism confessed her- 
self disappointed ‘‘ because,’’ she said, ‘‘ though I obey the fifth 
commandment and honor my papa and mamma, yet my days are 
not a bit longer in the land, because Iam put to bed at seven 
o’clock.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

Among the periodicals which have reached the literary desk 
this week we note the following striking articles : 

Lippincott’s.—‘‘ Naval Warfare in 1896,’’ by Owen Hall. 

Pocket Magazine.—‘‘ One-Dash—Horses,’’ by Stephen Crane. 

Cosmopolitan.—‘* War,’’ by General Miles, U. S. A. 

Good Reading.—‘‘Tom’s Strategy,’’ by Harry 
‘dwards. 

Outing.—‘‘ Military Cycling Thro’ the Dakotas,’’ by Lieut. 
R. C. Cobell. 

Educational Review.—Possible Improvement of Rural Schools, 
by James H. Blodgett. 


Stillwell 


kok 

The list of what are known as “‘ fraternal journals ”’ 
received an interesting addition in Our Goat, a bright and readable 
monthly published at Salt Lake City, Utah. Its editor is J. W. 
Wright and its business manager, R. F. Tattersall, both of them 


capable and energetic men. 


has 


*k Ok 
The Pay-Streak, Granite, Colorado, will issue a special num- 
ber on the 27th instant, the main features of which will be of an 
exceptionally valuable character. Chaffee County could have no 
better or abler journalistic representative than Pay-Streak. 
The Memorial Day number of Zhe Youth’s Companion had 
a beautifully illustrated cover and its pages were filled with 
appropriate stories, sketches and poetry. 
Kk 


The Tribune, Scranton, Pa., issued, on the 27th ult., a | 


Souvenir Knights Templar number of twelve pages, eighty-four 
columns. It was capitally illustrated, and its reports of the 
doings of the gallant Knights were as accurate as they were 
readable and attractive. Zhe Tribune's staff of reporters and art- 
ists is a credit to that enterprising newspaper and to the town 
of Scranton. 
** oF 

A weekly published in a town in Oklahoma, where the 
women recently carried an election, sent this order toa supply 
house: ‘‘ Please send us one small cut of a hen. Women carried 
the election here, and I suppose we'll have to swing out a hen 


” 


instead of a rooster. 
+, ok 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who recently celebrated her 
seventy third birthday, was the first woman to do regular office 
work on the editorial staff of a London daily. When 7he Echo 
was first started, Miss Cobbe attended every other day to write 
leaders and notes, generally on social subjects. She was known 
as an author long before she was a journalist. 
“Kk 
As an illustration of how ritual fragments live in the mem- 
ory of the people long after the ritual itself has been lost or abol- 
ished, 7%e Churchman says that in Cumberland, England, the 
peasants use the phrase ‘‘All my eye and Betty Martin,’’ as an 
expression of incredulity mingled with contempt. The saying is 
really a corruption of the old prayer: ‘‘ Ora pro me, Beate Mar- 
tine’? (‘* Pray for me, Saint Martin’’). 


*, kK 
* 


A London critic, speaking of the American artist, Edwin 
Abbey, calls him ‘‘our finest English historian in paint, as he 
has been in black and white.’’ 

LF 

The bill against unfair competition at present before the Ger- 
man Diet will undoubtedly be passed. It provides that editors 
accepting advertisements of a deceptive character shall be pun- 
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ished with fine and imprisonment, and contains an important 
clause with regard to business secrets. Employees betraying the 
business secrets of their employers can be criminally prosecuted. 
The employer must, however, exact a promise of secrecy. 
Apprentices are, of course, at liberty to make use of their knowl- 
edge when their apprenticeship expires. 

The Commercial Gazette and The Tribune, Republican morn- 
ing dailies of Cincinnati, Ohio, consolidated on the rst inst., and 
the new paper is now known as Zhe Commercial Tribune. It will 
be staunchly Republican in its politics, with Mr. W. H. Ellis as 
its editor-in-chief. His reputation as an able and experienced 
newspaper man is widely known and recognized. 

* 

It has been decided to call Mr. Blossom’s book, shortly to be 
out with Herbert S. Stone & Co.’s imprint, ‘‘ Checkers: A Hard 
Luck Story,’’ instead of ‘‘ The Boy called Checkers,’’ as at first 
planned. 

Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish ‘‘ The Way They 
Loved at Grimport: Village Idylls,’’ a volume of charming love 
stories of fascinating interest, by E. Rentoul Esler. 

Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago, are preparing for immedi- 
ate publication a translation from the Italian of Gabriele d’ Anunn- 
zio, entitled ‘‘ Episcopo and Company.’’ 

Kit-Kat’s second number is on a par with the first issue in its 
selection of short stories, poems and miscellaneous odds and ends. 
One cent a number, or fifty cents a year. 

Kk 

The Sunday Herald, St. Louis, published by Charles O’ Brien 
& Co., is one of the cleanest and best Sunday papers in Missouri. 
It is printed on exceptionally good paper, and is a marvel of ty po- 
It ought to be a big success. 

“KK 


graphical taste and neatness. 


’ 


Charles Dickens ‘‘ the younger,’ 
seriously sick with acute dyspepsia and weakness of the heart. 

D. Appleton « Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ My Literary Zoo,’’ 
an amusing and somewhat picturesque account of animals in lit- 
erature, by Miss Kate Sanborn. 


* 3k 
oS 


is reported by cable to be 


‘The Story of the Indian,’’ by George Bird Grinnell, the 
first volume in ‘‘ The Story of the West’’ series, issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., has been republished in England, and is attract- 
ing much favorable attention from the English reviewers. 

* 

‘Tt is said that a novelty in books is to be issued under the 
title of The Invalid’s Library,’’ The 
Critic. ‘‘ Fach volume is ‘ to be printed on a long strip of paper- 
covered muslin, so that a patient can comfortably unrollit and read 
in bed, thus dispensing with the attendant fatigue of holding a 
heavy book.’ Why go to all this trouble and expense? Why 
not buy from the publisher a copy of a book before it is stitched 
for binding? In this way a handful of pages can be taken up at 
a time, and they are so light that it would be no effort for the 
Another advantage of these 


says ‘‘ The Lounger,’’ in 


weakest invalid to hold them. 
unstitched sheets is that all the family can read the book at the 
same time. Let one get the start and the others can follow on. 
I gave some of these unstitched pages to a friend once, and she 
was delighted with the arrangement. ‘The pages open out read- 
ily, and have little or no weight ; and then, she said, ‘it is so 
amusing for all of us to be reading the same book at the same 
time.’ The suggested Invalid’s Library would be expensive, and 
Ido not think it would be as practicable as the plan that I 
propose.”’ 
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As AMERICANS SEE US. 


From Every Section of the Country Come Commendations and 
Hearty Endorsement of ‘‘ The American.”’ 
A Few Sample Bricks. 


THE PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
The Ablest Exponent. 

I regard THE AMERICAN as the ‘ablest exponent of bimet- 

allism I have ever read. O. Hutt, Alma, Neb. 
Arouses American Patriotism. 

I think THE AMERICAN is just the medium to arouse the 
patriotism of every American in this country. If they will read 
the truth of this excellent journal of American Liberty the people 
will be in the light of ¢ruth. 





Tos. V. TAytor, Altoona, Pa. 
Gives Valuable Information. 

I read THE AMERICAN every week. And right now I want 
to return my thanks to you for giving to the people of this 
country so much valuable information. 

P. G. AwTREY, La Grange, Ga. 
Espouses the People’s Cause. 

I read THE AMERICAN carefully. Iam glad to know that 
there are a few editors who have independence and patriotism 
enough to espouse the cause of the people. As I see it the only 
hope for the industrial and commercial depression, the prosperity 
and happiness of the people and the general welfare of the whole 
country is the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16to1. I will, although a life-long Democrat, support any man 
for the Presidency who entertains these views, be he a Republi- 
can, Populist or Democrat. 

MORDECAI WILLIAMS, Normal, Ky. 
Lucid and Convincing. 

The articles in THE AMERICAN are the most lucid and con- 
vincing arguments in favor of the restoration of silver that I have 
ever read, and I am sure that the circulation of the paper in every 
locality would be of immense service to a righteous cause. 

A. M. WADDELL, Wilmington, N. C. 
It Will Get There. 

I wish THE AMERICAN reached the home of every working 

man in our country. Jos. C. GARNET, Newport, Ky. 
Its Arguments are Unanswerable. 

I read THR AMERICAN with deep interest. Your editorials 
on the money question are unanswerable, and if they could be 
read by every American voter, it seems to me the dawn of pros- 
perity and true Americanism would soon gladden the hearts of 
the millions of American producers who have been so long 
oppressed by declining prices of their products and the consequent 
appreciation of their taxes and debts. 

J. W. Story, Harrison, Ark. 
The Best Hé Has Seen. 

I have been carefully watching and reading THE AMERICAN, 
and I must say it is the best exponent of the facts about bimetal- 
lism that I have yet seen, and I shall do all in my power to 
increase its circulation. 

GEORGE V. STANNARD, Kalispell, Mont. 
Strong and Forcible. 

I would like to see THE AMERICAN in the hands of every 
man that can be induced to subscribe for it. I think the argu- 
ments contained therein in favor of free coinage of silver are the 
strongest and most forcible I have read anywhere. 

C. D. JARRATT, Tyler, Texas. 
Doing Good Work. 

Permit me to thank you and to express my gratitude for the 

gook work you are doing. I wish THE AMERICAN could be cir- 
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culated in every city, village and hamlet throughout the United 


States until after the election ; then Iam sure the result would 
not be doubtful. 
RANSOM CoopER, Great Falls, Mont. 
Brimful of Useful Points. 

I have been able to gain more useful points from THE AMERI- 
CAN on the questions that most concern one and all of us at the 
present time, than any other paper I have ever read. 

L.Loyp P. Tuomas, Green River, Wyoming. 
A Champion of Bimetallism. 

You are doing more for the cause of bimetallism 
than any one American. Let us stop tariff for the time 
and concentrate all our efforts to secure silver at 16to1. The 
slogan in South Carolina among Democrats is ‘‘16 to 1 or bust!’’ 
Senator Tillman and the delegation to Chicago will walk out of 
the Chicago Convention if it is not acceded to in good faith. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Orrs, Kelton, S. C. 
Read With Satisfaction and Profit. 

Sympathising most heartily with the vigorous crusade made 
by THE AMERICAN against the destructive financial policy of gold 
monometallism, it is needless for me to say that I look forward to 
its regular weekly visits with much pleasure, and read it with 
great satisfaction and profit. The facts it submits and the forci- 
ble deductions made from them are conclusive and unanswerable, 
and need only to be dispassionately considered to convince any 
rvasonable mind of the dangers that confront the American people, 
and the necessity for prompt, intelligent, united and determined 
action in order to avert them. 

JAMES CROOK, Jacksonville, Ala. 
Gives Pleasure and Instruction. 

The views of THr AMERICAN accord exactly with mine, and 
I can only say that they have been of immense advantage to me 
in furnishing me with new material for the great fight that I 
think is close at hand. I always read it with pleasure and 
instruction. MARSHALL McCormick, Berryville, Va. 


Able and Instructive Lessons. 


Allow me to express my unqalified satisfaction with the les- 
sons promulgated through the columns of your very able and 
instructive journal—THE AMERICAN. 

M. J. WALSH, New York, N. Y. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


—— 





Ai. men of genius are said to have eyes clear, slow-moving 
and bright. This is the eye which indicates mental ability 
of some kind, it does not matter what. 
yk 


Seventy-two races inhabit the world and use 3,004 different 
tongues. There are about 1,000 religions. 

The number of men and women is very nearly equal, the 
average longevity of both sexes being only 38 years. About one- 
third of the population dies before the age of 17. 

According to the most careful computation, only 1 person in 
100,000 of both sexes attains the age of 100 years, and 6 to 7 in 
100 the age of 60 

The total population of the earth is estimated at about 
1,200,000,000 souls, of whom 35,214,000 die annually—an aver- 
age of 98,848 a day, 4,020 an hour, and 67 a minute. 

The annual number of births is estimated at 36,792,000— 
an average number of 100,800 a day, 4,200 an hour and 7oa 
minute. 


ook 


The tongue of the cat family is covered with recurving spines. 
In the common domestic cat these are small, but sufficiently well 
developed to give the tongue a feeling of roughness. In the lion 
and tiger the spines are strong enough to enable the animal to 
tear the skin of a man’s hand by licking it. 
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Our Paris LETTER 


The Financial Crisis in the French Republican Cabinet—Proposed 
Tax on Revenues - Kassala’s Evacuation a God-send to 
Italy’s Empty Treasury—Another War Cloud—Nor- 
way and Sweden at a game of Cross-purposes. 


[From Our Special Correspondent. ] 
PARIS, May 22, 1896. 


URING the discussion of the ‘‘ global ’’ income tax imagined 
by Messrs. L. Bourgeois & Co. the French three per cents 
fell two points—from 102 to roo—when that disreputable cabinet 
fell they rose to 103, with a perspective of 104, at the end of this 
month, the which was encouraging to capitalists, if disagreeable 
to the ‘‘ great unwashed.’’ M. Bourgeois was principally upset 
by his tendency to favor the latter category to the detriment of 
the former, and things once more looked brighter. Also, fond 
anticipations of a resumption of business confidence and activity 
appear doomed to non-realization. M. Cochery, successor to M. 
Doumer, finds that to make both ends meet, he must invent some 
way to raise the wind, and so we are informed that he is “‘ study- 
ing a scheme,’’ which by the substitution of a tax on revenues, 
for the obnoxious tax on fhe revenue will net much coin to the 
Republican treasury—just now very short of funds—and please a 
certain number of radical deputies without whose vote his Cabinet 
would collapse before the expiration of the six months, usually 
allotted as the span of life of French_Republican ministries. M. 
Cochery’s friends explain that, not being ‘‘ globals,’’ 7. e., taking 
in all the income from all sources estimated arbitrarily by a com- 
mission, ad hoc, composed exclusively of citizens whose dogma it 
is that meum and feum are jsynonyms, the new arrangment 
will not present this inquisitorial and vexatious character of M. 
Doumer'’s project, wherefore no one ought to complain. Perhaps 
no one ought to do so, but every one does find fault with an 
arrangement which imposes a tax of four per cent. on all French 
Government securities, until now, free of taxation, and though 
only being ‘‘ under examination,’’ so far, by the Finance Minis- 
ter, the mere announcement of that ‘‘ examination ’’ has sent the 
three per cents back to 102, from 103.20 in the course of less 
than a week, with the prospect of an additional fall within a briet 
period of time. You may draw your own conclusions from this 
brief statement of the French situation, which may be summed up 
thus : if all present danger of a social crisis be averted, a financial 
crisis is imminent, and the desire increases for an energetic 
scavenger. Supposing the best intentions to Messrs. Melini & 
Co., this firm has not the backbone necessary to do the job satisfac- 
torily, given the dilapidation and shortcomings of its predecessors ot 
whom it is said: ‘‘ These self-styled reformers undertook to 
cleanse the Augean stables ; they only added to their filth !’’ As 
a popular caricature puts it in a colloquy between Mariam (the 
French Republic) and a butler (the President)—‘‘ The dirty 
pigs ! they put the slop tub in the drawing-room ! "’ 

I cannot predict what may happen after the resumption of 
legislation later, but think that the Chamber will offer some edify- 
ing oratorical exhibitions in which Felix Faure will be vitupera- 
tiverly treated, and all the more so that, on the one hand, he is 
credited with: ‘‘ This is the last time that any Radical shall 
darken the doors of the Elysee!’’ Onthe other: ‘‘ Just as the 
Presidential car followed the car of the Russian Empress, at the 
late interview, so will this renegade follow the orders of the Czar 
in everything ; it is no secret that M. Bourgeois was only dis- 
missed because his policy was too liberal to suit the Russian 
autocrat.’’ 

European Political Chess-board. 


Certainly, the French do assimilate all their international 
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political action with the Russian platform. But without Russian 
support their country would be reduced, and within six months’ 
time to some smaller proportions than those imposed upon them 
by the Treaty of Frankfort. They have everything to gain from 
Russian amity ; nothing to lose by its strict observance, and, not- 
withstanding the assertions of British newspapers: ‘‘after the 
coronation festival, Franco-Russian interference in Egyptian 
affairs will assume an active form;’’ nothing warrants the supposi- 
tion that this interference will go beyond the limits of an energetic 
protest against a continued indefinite occupation of the Land of the 
Pharaohs, where Britannia professes certain theories of meum and 
teum, which, if practiced by an individual, or even by an associa- 
tion of capitalists, however influential, would bring both before 
an Assize Court. The international tribunal called upon to judge 
the validity of the appropriation of 500,006 Egyptian pounds 
deducted from the Reserve Fund, having manifested an unfavor- 
able view of the question, the British authorities simply notify 
the Commissioner of their intention to take 150,000 more to cover 
the expenses of the Dongola expedition. Nor is this all: Kas- 
sala is an Egyptian possession, a fief of the Sultan of Turkey, 
whose suzerainty over Egypt is internationally recognized; by some 
hocus pocus trick, Kassala was occupied some few years ago by 
the Italians, who finding it beyond their power to remain there 
much longer, have contrived, through the good offices of England, 
to arrange its retrocession to Egypt for a money consideration, 7. 
e., a big indemnity for the evacuation of the province and the 
sending home of its Italian garrison. The arrangement is some- 
what onerous for the Egyptians and for Egyptian bondholders ; 
it is excellent for Italy, who will have little money in her, at 
present empty treasury, but it will be prodigiously advantageous 
to England, which, with her Indian troops at Souakim and Kas- 
sala, will thus command all the strategic lines between Europe and 
India. 

It has been authoritatively stated that Russia will not con- 
sent to the occupation by a possible future enemy of the Canal of 
Suez; very probably, Russia will not give that consent, but as 
Russia, by her trans-Asian railways, can transport her troops and 
material of war much more rapidly than can England to the the- 
atre of the coming conflict, it is unlikly that anything like an 
ultimatum will be issued even after the Moscow celebration. 

Not then is any catastrophe to be apprehended either in or 
about Egypt or in or about the Corea ; if there is anything likely 
to trouble the serenity of the political horizon it will come from 
another quarter—from a point of Europe so insignificant politi- 
cally that the discord rising among its peoples had escaped notice 
until very recently. 

Fight or Back-down! 


Norway and Sweden are at loggerheads. The watchword 
at Christiana is War or a Revolution ! 

The quarrel between these two little States is of long stand- 
ing ; it dates from the moment of their union in 1815, an union 
then supposed to be indissoluble, but of which the stipulations, it 
seems, were noi clearly defined, and consequently resulted in dif- 
ferent interpretations of their text, whence eighty years of a per- 
petual squabble, generally tempests in a teapot, but which have 
become aggravated by a late incident : 

The act of union reserved to the general government all 
action in affairs common to the two States ; affairs of local inter- 
est were submitted to the jurisdictions of Stockholm and of Christ- 
iana. But what should be regarded as of common interests, what 
was or is of particular interest? Here their doctors differ. For 
instance, the Norwegians maintain that as their economical inter- 
ests are often contradictory to those of Sweden, Norway should 
have its special consuls ; the Swedes, on the contrary, refuse to 
separate the Consular from the Diplomatic representation. 

Hostilities began in 1893, when the Norwegian S/orthing, 
exasperated by Swedish opposition, eliminated from its special 
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budget 200,000 crowns, its contribution to the appropriation of 
398,000 crowns affected to the joint Consular service. To this 
the Council of State at Stockholm replied by the inscription of the 
Norwegian contributive part under the rather singular heading : 
Unforseen Expenses. 

This arbitrary measure envenomed the quarrel ; neither State 
was willing to make a concession, and the question took another 
form, in which the subjection of Norway to Sweden and Nor- 
wegian autonomy came to be discussed. It was, however, an 
incident of secondary importance that became the straw which— 
say the Norwegians—is destined to break their camel’s back. 

The Svorthing has voted in favor of a distinct flag for Nor- 
way, and this decision of extreme importance raised a tempest of 
enthusiasm at Christiana and a cyclone of indignation at Stock- 
holm. In point of fact, it is unconstitutional, and the King 
refuses its ratification, but the only effect of his veto will be to 
transport the conflict to another and more dangerous ground ; an 
armed conflict for which, rumor avers, the Norwegians are dili- 
gently preparing by the distribution of Remington rifles among 
the rural population. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, this family quarrel 
between sister States, internationally insignificant, would have no 
importance, but given the troublous condition of Europe, it may 
result in grave complications, by the intervention of neighboring 
powers. Russia and Germany are alone directly interested in the 
matter, from a strategic standpoint and at a given moment their 
rivalry may cause trouble. Besides, we find another cause for 
possible disorder in the antagonism of certain political tendencies: 
Norway inclines towards Republicanism, Sweden is staunchly 
monarchical and European powers, disgusted with the republican 
exhibitions of the French, will not sanction the establishment of 
another republican institution in their midst or rather in their 
suburbs. But who will be called upon to settle the difficulty ? 
That is the question. Neither Russia nor Germany will permit 
England to act, and neither Russia nor Germany tolerate the 
exclusive action of each other. If the Swedes and Norwegians 
were wise they would arrange their difficulty without delay and 
between themselves and without bloodshed ; if they do not—if 
one or the other should be forced to appeal for aid outside of their 
peninsula, there will be an occupation ‘‘in the interests of law, 
order and humanity,’’ and experience teaches what that means. 
Some people fear that out of this embroilment may come a gen- 
eral European convulsion. Admitting the Aosszbility of this dis- 
aster, I fail to discover its immediate probability. 


Journalistic Mosquitoes. 


The speech of Senator Morgan, 7x ve the Cuban insurrection, 
is severely criticised by the European press of all political shades. 
Two opinions in connection with it circulate: Oneisthat this new 
assertion of America’s intention to meddle (s7c) in all matters 
connected with the Western Hemisphere is a symptomatic mani- 
festation of the Monroe Doctrine which may result in serious dan- 
gers to all powers possessing West Indian colonies. ‘‘ The United 
States aims at the annexation of Cuba, and this accomplished, 
Jamaica and all the Antilles will be threatened. Europe will 
resist these exorbitant pretensions ; Spain possesses all the sym- 
pathies of the civilized world.’’ Another view taken is: ‘‘ The 
United States are on the eve of a Presidential election. The Ven- 
ezuelan question, an electoral trick (/cel/e) being settled, the 
Cuban question has been brought upon the tapis to serve party 
interests ; it is a mere appeal to Yankee jingos (sc), which must 
end in smoke. The insurgents are mostly negroes or mulattoes, 
and we all know the antipathy of the whites, especially of the 
Creoles, for the black race.’’ 

Of course, and practically, European judgments are of little 
importance in the eyes and minds of the Americans ; but it may 
interest my readers to learn what the Old World thinks and 
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TRAVELERS’ TALES. 
MONG the Ainu tribe in Japan a beard is considered so neces- 
sary to beauty that the women tattoo their faces to make up 
for their beardlessness. 
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In the famous Garden of Olives, at Jerusalem, there are eight 
flourishing olive trees that are known to be over one thousand 
years old. 

EK 

At Morlaas, in the lower Pyrenees, a hair market is held 
every Friday. The village has but one street, up and down, 
which the traders walk, with long shears hanging from their 
leather belts The girls who wish to sell their hair stand on the 
doorsteps of the houses ; they let down their braids for inspection, 
a bargain is struck, the money is paid, and the braids snipped off 
on the spot. The price varies from three to twenty francs. 


At Delhi there are three places of worship raised to immor- 
talize the name of a certain Colonel Skinner. 

His first wife was an English woman and persuaded him to 
build an Anglican Church there. Then he married a Mohamme- 
dan, with the result that he built a mosque in the same street, 
opposite the church. 

Last of all he married a Hindoo, when he could not do less 
than pay for the erection of a Hindoo temple which now stands a 
little way off from the others. 

i 

It appears that the Gouffre Mountain in the Gard, France, 
is moving towards that river at the pace of five yards a day. Its 
advance has destroyed the machinery and pits of the Grande 
Combe colliery, and destroyed nearly a mile of the Alais railway. 
The great thing now is to prepare new channels for the Gard and 
Gardon Rivers, which are sure, when the landslip comes, to be 
completely choked up. Six hundred persons have been obliged 
to leave their homes at the Grande Combe. Recently 5,000 per- 
sons went from Nimes to see the moving mountain from the 
range fronting it. 

Gold in plenty may be found in the sands of the Volaord 
River—a stream of moderate volume that falls from the snow-line 
of the Sierra de St. Martha in South America. But though the 
lowland region and the river bed where the precious metal 
abounds in fabulous quantities are easily accessible, the mosqui- 
toes are so thick and terrible there that all attempts to rifle the 
sands of their gold have so far failed. Elisee Reclus, the cele- 
brated French geographer, was the first to explore the plain about 
the Volador’s mouth. He had thought of establishing an agri- 
cultural colony in the fertile lowlands, but found the plague of 
insects so unbearable that he was forced to beat a retreat and aban- 
don his project. He was the discover of this wonderful stream, 
whose waters sweep over sands which are literally golden. 
He told the news to the French vice-consul at Rio Hacha, and 
this official obtained the concession of this El Dorado. ‘The 
dangers he was to encounter he knew perfectly well. He took 
with him when’ he set out an ingeniously-constructed gauze tent 
of large dimensions. For two days he tried to live under its shel- 
ter and watch the operations of his workmen, who toiled in the 
stifling heat, clothed in thick garments, and protected by heavy 
boots, gloves and veils. At the end of the second day both 
employer and employes gave up the struggle and retreated. The 
next who tried to wring fortune from these auriferous sands was 
an Italian, who obtained permission from the vice-consul. ‘The 
Italian laughed at the idea of mosquitoes driving anyone away 
from a place where gold could be picked up almost by the hand- 
ful. Hestarted out with a party of six, who shared with him his 
belief, and so they took along no special protection against the 
insects. They endured for less than haif an hour the awful tor- 
ture, and then left. They found their way back to Rio Hacha with 
difficulty, for the eyes of five were so badly swollen that they were 
blind. Yet there are human beings who can venture with 
impunity into this gold mine whose guardian demons are mosqui- 
toes, and these are some of the savage natives of the mountains 
from whose rocky steeps the river falls. These savages, who are 
mosquito-proof, are rendered so by their bodies being covered 
with the scales of leprosy. Strange to say, the mosquitoes will 
not touch them. But neither gold nor the fascination of civiliza- 
tion willtempt them to labor. Itis an old and true saying that 
one might as well try to get along without furs in the Arctic regions 
as without mosquito nets in the tropics, 
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Wanamaker’s 


THIs wonderful ma- 
Pantasote terial lately came 
to popularity at a single leap. A 
short while since mankind didn’t 
know Pantasote. From this time 
forward mankind will cry for Pan- 
tasote. 

‘* Nothing like leather.’’ So said 
an English tanner at the first 
World’s Fair—London, 1853. 
Pantasote is like leather and bea 
leather on its own ground—it oa 
the grain of ox-hide or of goatskin; 
it has all the colors usually applied 
to upholstery leathers; it resists 
stains, grease and water—there- 
fore it can be washed. 

Our own Franklin Institute gave 
to Pantasote the Edward Long- 
streth medal of merit. The car- 
riage builders may tell you what 
they are doing with Pantasote, but 
WE are covering furniture and cush- 
ions with it and selling lots and 
lots of it at 85c., 36 in. wide. 

Imitation leathers are usually ex- 
plosive as gun cotton, but this is 
not combustible. A conflagration 
is not to be expected by the chance 
falling upon it of a burning match. 
panerenciind Mirae thoasanda who 
Ammonia use Ammonia for 
toilet purposes will thank the man 
who thought to scent it with vio- 


lets. 15c. for a full pint bottle. 
Basement. 
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Men’s and Boys’ 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING 


—AT— 


Great Reductions in 
Prices. 


After one of the most successful seasons 
we have ever had inthe Clothing Depart- 
ment, we find small lots of various lines 
of seasonable and stylish suits for men 
and boys, which, to close quickly, we 


have cut in prices without regard to cost : 


In all there are 600 Sack Suits, in blue 
and black Serge and stylish mixed sutt- 
ings. The material in each suit ts strictly 
all-wool, The garments are most care- 
fully made, sewed throughout with silk 
and guaranteed to fit. 
33 togg breast measure. No matter what 


Sizes range from 


the price has been, we now reduce every 


$6.75. 


Strawbridége § Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


suit to 
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TELLING THE TRUTH. 


An Abstract of the Rev. Dr. Rob Robert Ellis Thompson’s recent 
Address at West Chester, on the Money Question. 

Half the business men of West Chester seemed to be at Lib- 
rary Hall Thursday evening last, ready to be convinced of error 
or strengthened in the truth by the Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
President of the Philadelphia High School. Dr. Thompson had 
been in West Chester many times before, but during his previous 
visits, when large audiences always gave him respectful attention, 
his lectures were largely confined to literary subjects, and never 
touched the financial question except as it came up during a 
course of lectures given some years ago on the subject of Political 

fconomy. While his views last night may not have been univer- 

sally accepted, for the people of West Chester and vicinity take 
pride in differing among themselves, they were greatly interested, 
and many felt that what the lecturer said was honest truth. 


An Important Issue. 


Professor Thompson spoke of the question as being a very 
large one but one which he had felt some months ago would not 
enter largely into the merits of the present campaizn. Now, 
however, he felt that it is one of the important issues of the cam- 
paign. He would first ask the question: ‘‘ What is Money ?’’ 
and the old answer is given: ‘‘ The medium of exchange and the 
standard of value.’’ The first part of this answer seems true, 
but with the latter part the lecturer would dispute. The value 
of money itself is constantly changing, and at the present time 
there is nothing in the world whichis not fallingin value. If one 
reads that a man stood six feet high in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth and that another stood six feet high in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, it does not cause any confusion, because the size of the 
foot has not changed during the intervening period. But if you 
read that a certain article cost a shilling or a pound under Queen 
Elizabeth and that the same object cost a shilling or a pound 
under Queen Victoria you are not to believe that the value was 
the same. One must not believe when he takes up his Bible and 
reads of laborers who worked for a penny a day that the penny in 
those days had no more purchasing power than it has to-day. 

The value of an article depends on the resistance which 
nature makes to our efforts in acquiring it. All things fall in 
value as the centuries go by and nature continues to offer less 
and less resistance. When men of the present day were boys 
that peculiar metal aluminum was worth its weight in silver ; but 
in this day it is cheap because of the constantly lessening resist- 
ance which nature offers. There is no fixed standard of values. 

Two countries may be looked at, one, England, which has 
the most plentiful supply of money, and Thibet, where cash is 
most scarce. What is the result? In Thibet you must pay three 
times as much for an article as in London, but you can hire labor 
at one-fifth of the price. The result of the whole system is that 
money keeps moving from Thibet where it is scarce to England 
where it is abundant, for the principle in the money market seems 
to be: ‘‘ To him that hath shall be given and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have.’’ 


Coinage of the Precious [letals. 


Taking asa beginning the ancient Greeks, who coined the 
precious metals in the ratio of 12 to 1, Dr. Thompson traced the 
history of these metals down to the present time, giving the causes 
and effects which made the values fluctuate. One of the greatest 
influences here was the discovery of America, which came ata 
time when Europe seemed almost drained of gold, and for the 
next two hundred years there were constant changes because of 
the gold which was shipped from America to the old countries of 
the world. 

At the present time silver is not given a fair chance at any of 
the mints in the civilized world, where gold is given the prefer- 
ence. Silver becomes token or change money, though it is the 
only kind of metallic money the majority of the people ever see. 

Measured by the gold system the silver seems to have fallen 
in value one-half; but this is far from indicating its real value, 
because gold has risen on account of the great demand for it. 

The first evil effect of the present system is its result on the 
debtor nations of the world. Nearly all the nations of the 
world are more or less in debt. Mr. Gladstone has said that 
England wants no change in the present financial status, for the 
reason that England is the great creditor nation. She is the 
money lender, and we are probably the most indebted nation in 
the world, for we owe her, and other money lending countries, 
something like five billion dollars, if all were told. We are pay- 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 
ON AND AFTER MAY 17. 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadephia. 
Via. ¥,. V. R. R. 


Buffalo Day Express } daily 9.00A.M 


Parlorand Dining Car 


Black Diamond Express | weekdays 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) f 1230 rr 1.7 
Buffalo and Chicago Express } daily § P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ¥ 945 P.M. 


Williamsport Express, week- age, 8.35, 10.05 A 
M., 4.05 P. M. mer mf (Sleeper) 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M. 12 10 night. Sundays —4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50° (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10 32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 355, A. M., 
10.32, 12.04 eg car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. 

Leave New York, foot of ag ¢ street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
sleeping carson night trainstoand from New 
Yor 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.80, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 
P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
9.456 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton 
on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, (Saturdays only, P30), 
4.05, 6.30, il. 30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 
A ’ - 


11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.056 A. M., 12.46, 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), 4.05, 6.80, 11.30 P. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.58, 7.20 
Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.06 A. M., 11.30 
Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.05 A. M. (Saturdays only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. Accom. 6 15, P. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M, 142 PM. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00.9.06A.M ,i130 P.M. Accom., 6.15 
P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6 630P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10 05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00 A. M., 2.00 (Satur- 
days only, 3 00), 4.00, 5.00 P. M. *Accom., 8.00 
A. 4 30, 6.30 P. M. Sundays—Express, 9.00, 
1000 A.M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot : Weekdays— 
Express, 735, 900, A. M., 3.30, 530, 7 & 
Accom. 6.50, 8.15, A. M. 432 P. M. Sundays— 
Express, 4 00 5.30,8 00 P. M. Accom.7.15 A.M., 
4.15 P.M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P.M. 


For Cape May. 
bat ig aren, 915 A.M., 4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.15 


ro ry I 
REE 


sae _am May, weekdays, 7.35 A. M., 3 40 P.M. 

Sundays 3 4u P. M. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


1. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Superintendent. Gen, Pass. Agent. 





“Un _ ue in periodical a ~-" 
San Franc 1sco Chronicle, 
“ Most readable and attractiv e numbers.” 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The gain of California and 
he Southwest. 


Edited fe CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 


Among its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
= Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, T. 8S. Vandyke, 


“Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Buriding, Los Ange'es, Cal 
Together with The American, one year for $2.0. 
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HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward forany case 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. 

F_J. CHENEY & CO., Props. Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable 
in all business transactions and financially able to 
carry outany oblig tons made by their firm. 

West & Trvax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WaALDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal'y, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surtaces of the 
system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testi nonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Send 
10 cts. - 
for sample 


copy of... 


- 
great 


=o T y 
(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 


overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 











A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 


ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy ioc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER _—_—_—-_mam. 


To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By Epmonpo DE Amicis. Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 

vure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENFy T. 
CoaTES. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
gilt edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
full gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry”? has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 


A COMPLETE ———_-. 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
5 GMO Asso 4 


Fine Stationery Department, 
Wedding Engraved in the highest 
Neteetines fo ont coer oueen 


form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & C0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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ing, in many instances, twice as much interest as we did at the 
time our debts were assumed. Yet the gold advocates, who keep 
harping on their side of the question, think we should cease the 
silver agitation in order that we may be able to borrow still more 
money than we now have. This is most unfortunate, as Dr. 
Thompson believes, because the United States is already too 
great a debtor. 

One of the most debt-ridden class of people in the United 
States is the American farmer, who finds that it requires twice as 
many bushels of wheat for him to pay his interest now as it did a 
score of years ago. It may be said that the farmer should not go 
into debt, but when he was able to borrow, surely the money- 
lenders said nothing of this kind to him. In the West they went 
to him and asked him to take great loans at rates of interest which 
he is now totally unable to pay. 

The present gold system must be got rid as soon as possible, 
on the ground of its unfairness to those who owe money and to 
the producing classes in general. It should be got rid of also, on 
the ground of expediency, because anything which interferes with 
the producing classes, interferes with the whole prosperity of the 
nation, for here we are practically all producers. 

There are two kinds of a falling in price, one because of the 
mastery of nature, the other on account of the lengthening yard 
sticks, by which all values are now measured. 


Independent Bimetallism the Remedy. 


The next question is, What shall we do about it? One 
way is to do nothing, but talk international bimetallism. 
Another way is independent bimetallism. There are some who 
would at once favor the unlimited coinage of silver bullion 
on the basis of 16 to 1. The*latter would probably drive 
our gold out of circulation. There is a medium between these 
two extremes. 

Our business is not to sit idly with our hands in our laps, 
but to force international bimetallism, and that as soon as possible. 
One way is suggested by Wharton Barker, who would like to see 
the United States make acorner in silver, so that the foreign 
countries, which use enormous quantites of it in the arts, espec- 
ially in photography, would be obliged to come to the relief of the 
citizens by acknowledging silver as money. 

Dr. Thompson does not favor this, especially, but he urges 
that the tariff on goods from the monometallist countries be made 
twenty-five per cent. higher than on those from the bimetallist 
countries. This would close the mills in England, and make busi- 
ness more brisk in France and Germany, where the governments 
are already in favor of recognizing silver, but are afraid to do so, 
on account of the gold standard which England hasset up. This 
way is easy and practical. It was first suggested by Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, two years ago, and it seems to be one of 
a number of good ways of action. Should it be adopted, the 
United States would enjoy such a period of prosperity as it has 
never before seen. This prosperity will not come under the 


UR change yearns after thine unchangedness ; 
Our mortal craves thine immortality ; 
Our manifold and multiform and weak 
Imperfectness requires the perfect One. 
For thou art One and we are all of thee— 
Dropped from thy bosom, as thy sky drops down 
Its morning dews, which glitter for a space, 
Uncertain whence they fell, or whither tend, 
Till the great sun, arising on his fields, 
Up calls them all. 


** 0k 


The Western Times of Exeter announces that ‘‘ the Ritual- 
istic Mother Superior of St. Wilfrid’s Home, Exeter (a Miss Bay- 
lis), and two of the sisters in that Home have seceded to the 
Church of Rome.”’ 7 OR 

It is said that since the commencement of the ‘‘ Forward 
Movement ’’ in Methodism, the Wesleyan connection has annually 
reported double the increase of former years, and in numerical 
success has approached the palmiest days of Methodism. 

* 

Tobacco smoking has been tabooed for the priests in his dio- 
cese by the Bishop of Kursh in Russia as a ‘‘ disgustingly bad 
habit, which is unbefitting for those who serve the altar and a 
great temptation to the laity.’’ He forbids it even to the wives 
of priests. The prohibition has attracted notice as an attempt on 
the part of an orthodox churchman to bring his people into agree- 
ment with the customs of Old Believers and other dissenters and 
the teachings of Count Tolstoi. 
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Time is Money. 


SAVE IT 





BY TAKING THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINB. 


The Best Route 


TO AND FROM 


Colorado, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. 


Through Palace-Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, Composite Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, and 
Pullman Tourist Cars Daily. Per- 
sonally Conducted California E-xcur- 
stons Weekly. 

Tickets via UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
can be obtained from all Ticket Agents in 
the United States and Canada, and full 


information relative to this system will be 
cheerfully furnished upon application to 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agt, 
287 Broadway, 
New York City. 


E. DICKINSON, E. L. LoMAX, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass.& T’kt Agt. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Price Reduced rom 
$8.00 +. $6.00 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 





ee 





World’s 
Greatest 
Intellects 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in__..—_-<: 
Scope, Character . 
MM Completeness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biographical Sketches, Historical 
and Political information, Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
oe 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their eater, yet having 
a relish for the best, will find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returns, —s for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from all. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
Rates for clubbing THe Livinc AGE with 


other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & C0., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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OUR NEW No. 6. 








Five Leading Points: 
Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, 
Perfect Alignment, Ease of Oper 
tion, Durability.____—» 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
1227 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








The Anti-Trust Typewriter. 





= - = THE - -- 


(VIUNSON TYPEWRITER 


Contains More IMPORTANT and ESSEN- 
TIAL FEATURES required of a first-class 
Writing Machine than can be found in any 
other ONE Standard Typewriter. Our price 
is within the reach of all parties requiring 
a high-grade machine. Write us for full 
particulars. 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
240-244 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


lberty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense k for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 
in the world. Dealerssupplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 





The Electrical 
...ReEVIew... 


Is authority in its line 
Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 

in the United States. 





Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper. 

ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. 
erts Brothers. 


Mr. Buchanan has had as his aim in this story the picturing 
of a character of sublime fidelity and strength. He has suc- 
ceeded too, and Richard Douglas, the rugged Scotchman, is a 
figure which we must admire, while at the same time we hesitate 
to pronounce him true to real life. Effie Hetherington is a girl of 
beauty and extreme moral weakness. ‘The only noble thing she 
does is to refuse to marry Douglas, in spite of his earnest plead- 
ings that she do so, when she comes to him and he learns that she 
has surrendered herself to Arthur Lamont and is about to become 
a mother. And, even in this apparent refusal to shield herself 
from the disgrace attaching to her sin, the reader suspects that it 
is more the girl’s yearnings for gayety and dissipation rather than 
any esteem for Douglas which causes her to leave him to care for 
her child while she goes to Paris and abandons herself to a life of 
pleasure. The final act in the drama, which closes Effie Hether- 
ington'’s career, is the logical consequence of her weaknesses. 
But it is Douglas, who remains in his loneliness to care for the 
child of the woman he loves, that interests us most. And the 
study of the dour Scotchman is a strong and sympathetic piece of 
work. There is considerable cleverness shown in the sketching 
of the figures of Lady Bell and Arthur Lamont, and an under- 
standing of the value of the picturesque in the situations in gen- 
eral. The story on the whole is worth reading, though it scarcely 
will add to the reputation its author already has. 


FALSE CoIN OR TRUE? By F. F. Montresor. 
Appleton & Co. 


‘‘Into the Highways and Hedges’’ elicited warm praise for 
its author from the English critics; but we cannot think that the 
present volume merits the same enconiums. If it were an initial 
effort, more lenient judgment might be pronounced upon it; as it is, 
it is not marked by the firmness of touch which characterized the 
character drawing in the earlier book. At the same time, in the 
shadowy figure of Linda, about whom the story is woven, there 
are potentialities which we believe the author appreciated, though 
for reasons of her own—probably artistic ones—she did not give 
them definite expression. 

Linda was a ‘‘ general’’—a servant of all work—when Mon- 
sieur Moreze, the mesmerist, discovered her and made her his 
medium. ‘The girl grew beautiful and made an excellent subject 
for the hypnotic experiments; but she also developed what was 
dangerous to Moreze—a heart—and this heart was soon in the 
keeping of a brawny, uncouth, though honest and loving, Scotch- 
man. The struggle which Linda undergoes in her effort to decide 
whether she should remain by her benefactor Moreze or forsake 
him and give herself to her lover is most interesting; but while 
Linda’s faithfulness to the conjurer is admirable, it does not seem 
true to life. Perhaps, however, the author intends to show in 
Linda’s fidelity to Moreze the power of the hypnotic influence 
which the man exerted over her. If so, the criticism of unreality 
which has just been made misses the mark. In any event, Linda 
is a personage which gains our sympathy and entertains us. 
QUAINT CRIPPEN: COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Alwyn M. 

Thurber. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

There is no figure in American life that is more full of possi- 
bilities from the standpoint of the story-teller seeking material for 
fiction than the commercial traveller, or, as he more commonly is 
known —the drummer. The author of this entertaining little tale 
has realized these possibilities tolerably well, and Quaint Crippen 
is a character that at once amuses us and enlists our sympathy. 
The story itself is exceedingly simple—merely an account of how 
the commercial traveller came across a woman who was in distress 
and assisted—a romance growing out of the acquaintance thus 
made which ended in Crippen marrying the woman. The lights 
on the character of the hero and the clever way in which the tale 
is told do much to lift the book from the uninteresting level of 
the bulk of our current fiction, and an hour’s enjoyment lies 
between the covers of Mr. Thurber’s modest volume. 

THE COLLECTED PoEMsS or S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Thoughtful reading of Dr. Mitchell’s verse compels our 
admiration for his work asa poet. The tone of his verse is ele- 
vated and pure, and his expression is cbaste and strong. A fine 
sense of dramatic situations and an abiding respect for those char- 
acters whose labors and influence have been for the betterment 
and instruction of the world, combine to give color and a dignified 
note to his longer and more elahorate poems. For his brief bits 


By Robert Buchanan. Boston: Rob- 


New York: D. 
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of verse, those in which a playful fancy should guide the poet, 
we cannot say as much in praise. Dr. Mitchell’s best verse is 
reflective in its nature, and perhaps the most representative he 
offers in the present volume is that in which Francis Drake fig- 


ures. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


GENTLEMAN traveling in England some years ago, while 
walking near a railway, encountered a number of insane 
people in charge of a keeper. Nodding to one of the lunatics, he 
said: ‘‘ Where does this railway go to?’’ With a scornful 
look, the lunatic replied: ‘‘ It doesn’t go anywhere ; we keep it 
here to run trains on.”’ 
* 

An exchange tells a story of a Scotch minister whose physi- 
cian ordered him to drink beef tea. The next day, when the doc- 
tor called, the patient complained that the new drink made him 
sick. 

‘Why, sir,’ 
myself.’’ ; 

As he spoke he poured some of the tea into a skillet and set it 
on the fire. Then, having warmed it, he tasted it, smacked his 
lips and said : 

‘* Excellent ! excellent ! 

‘‘Man,”’ said the minister, ‘‘ is that the way‘ye sup it?’”’ 

‘‘Of course. What other way should it be suppit? It’s 
excellent.’’ 

‘* It may be gude that way, dochter, but try it wi’ the cream 
and sugar, man. ‘Try it wi’ that and see hoo ye like it.’’ 

77 

At the annual meeting of the London Wesleyan mission the 
other day, the chairman referred to the work of the ‘‘ female sis- 
ters,’’ and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes invited ‘‘ young men and 
women of all ages’’ to attend his meetings. This recalls the slip of 
a nervous young curate. ‘‘ Young ladies,’’ he begun, in an address 
to a gathering of women, ‘‘or perhaps I should say young 
women, for I wish to embrace you all.’’ 

** 

A tired-looking little woman, with her thin cape spread out 
to protect her burden from the rain, splashed through the mud 
and entered a street car the other night The car was crowded 
with men who could not find a seat, but they made way for her 
and helped her into the packed car. She stood unsteadily in the 
aisle, trying to preserve her balance as the car went along. 

‘* Keep still, dear !’’ she sighed, in a weak, tired voice, when 
a slight disturbance under the cape was observable. 

‘‘Why don’t some of you fellows give that woman with a 
baby a seat?’’ growled a fat man with who was hanging to a 
strap. 

Two or three men sprang up, and each insisted that she 
should take his seat. She sank into one of the vacant 
places, thanked the man who had made way for her, and a frowsy- 
headed terrier sprang from under her cape and sat in her lap 
while he barked at the fat man. 

* 

Mr. Balfour has in his day been the victim of the irrepres- 
sible lobbyist. During his tenure of the Irish Secretaryship he 
received one morning in March (being St. Patrick’s Day), at the 
House of Commons, an oaken octagonal-shaped box about ten 
inches in length. On the box being opened a bunch of sham- 
rocks, with a card bearing the inscription, ‘‘ From a sincere 
admirer,’’ was found inside, and underneath a layer of some 
white compound, through which he discerned a steel spring. Mr. 
Balfour is not a timid man, but the contents of the box were suffi- 
cient to excite uncomfortable thoughts of dynamite and infernal 
machines in the mind of the bravest. 

The Chief Secretary, therefore, deemed it well, before further 
explorations, to send for an official of the Houses of Parliament 
who is a bit of an analytical chemist, and on his arrival they both 
set to work to unravel the mystery in Mr. Balfour’s room, much 
to the terror of the private secretaries, who were momentarily 
expecting a terrible explosion For a moment the chemist was 
puzzled ; but, putting a particle upon his tongue, he discovered 
that it was simply sugar impregnated with lemon. 

On turning the box upside down, out rolled an antiquated 
corkscrew, a spiral spring, and a well-worn nutmeg grater, and on 
the bottom was a paper bearing these words: ‘‘ Buy the whisky 
yourself; you can then concoct the famous lemonade of Bal- 
lyhooly.’’ 


said the doctor, ‘‘that can’t be. I'll try it 
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